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Grads challenge Shapiro's vision 

“New McGill” turns its back on accessible education 



By Brenda Mercer 

Principal Bernard Shapiro’s vi- 
sion of the McGill of the fu- 
ture, outlined in his Septem- 
ber memorandum, “Towards 
a New McGill,” has sparked op- 
position in several parts of the 
McGill community. Last week, 
the Post-Graduate Students’ 
Society (PGSS) released “A 
Graduate Student Vision for 
McGill," a document that takes 
issue with several key points 
in Shapiro’s plan. 

The “New McGill” that 
Shapiro proposes includes a 
sharply reduced student 
body, higher tuition and sup- 
port only for those depart- 
ments able to generate the 
revenues needed to sustain 
them. 

Shapiro also sees a much 
higher degree of industry and 
corporate involvement in 
McGill, with a corresponding 
decrease in federal and pro- 
vincial funding. 

According to PGSS Presi- 
dent Stephen Targett, [the 
PGSS] “is strongly opposed” to 
any move to reduce public 
subsidies and privatise McGill. 

Targett worries that under 
Shapiro’s scheme, the univer- 
sity could become “an exclu- 
sive little club for rich white 
people.” 

“This,” he adds, “is not 
what we think public educa- 
tion is about.” 

Though the “Graduate Stu- 
dent Vision” recognises the fi- 
nancial pressures currently 
facing the university, it does 
not agree with Shapiro’s sug- 
gestion that such drastic meas- 
ures are inevitable. 

The “New McGill” would 
represent “a huge paradigm 
change, a basic shift away 
from universal education,” 
Targett said. The “New McGill” 
would effectively turn its back 
on its commitment to making 
higher education accessible to 
all parts of society, he added. 

TAS MAKE CHEAP LABOUR 
IN “NEW MCGILL” 

Besides taking a strong stand 
against Shapiro’s call for “sub- 
stantially higher tuition fees,” 
the PGSS is concerned that the 
“new McGill” will seriously 
compromise the mission and 
integrity of the university. 




Particularly worri- 
some is the increased 
role of industry in fi- 
nancing and guiding 
research within the 
university. 

The PGSS docu- 
ment points out that 
direct corporate par- 
ticipation in research 
programs could back- 
fire, allowing the fed- 
eral and provincial 
governments to fur- 
ther reduce funding. 

Such corporate 
funding might also re- 
duce the eligibility of 
graduate students for 
some research grants, 
currently a major 
funding source. As 
the PGSS document 
states, “Direct indus- 
trial sponsorship of 
research laborato- 
ries... [would] com- 
promise academic in- 
tegrity and question 
the autonomy and 
quality of the research.” 

“We are loathe to see the 
University make direct links 



graduate students at 
w McGill are another 
point of contention. 
® Drastically reducing 
the student-teacher ra- 



by 



with the business sector,” 
Targett declared. 

Changes to the role of 



cutting 

g enrollment will se- 
verely reduce the op- 
portunities for teaching 
assistantships. Many 
graduate students rely 
on teaching to finance 
their education and to 
provide them with 
valuable training. 

“The best graduate 
students will go else- 
where if fees increase 
dramatically,” the PGSS 
notes, “particularly if in 
conjunction with de- 
creased opportunities 
for teaching.” 

As such, high tuition, 
reduced diversity in 
programs and student 
body and the risk to the 
university’s research 
programs could have a 
negative effect upon 
McGill’s ability to attract those 
outstanding graduate and un- 
dergraduate students who 



A REAL AND PRESENT THREAT 

Aboriginal AIDS cases increase six-fold 



by Samer Muscati 

OTTAWA (CUP) - The spread 
of AIDS in aboriginal commu- 
nities will reach epic propor- 
tions if the federal and provin- 
cial governments do not take 
serious action soon, say some 
native leaders. 

While the number of AIDS 
cases has leveled off among 
non-Aboriginal Canadians, the 
latest Health Canada statistics 
show that cases among Abo- 
riginals have increased six- 
fold since 1990. 

Over the past five years, the 
number of cases has jumped 
to 153 cases from 24. 

“The statistics are alarm- 
ing,” said Marlene Poitras, na- 
tional AIDS director for the 
Assembly of First Nations 
(AFN). 

Poitras says that the 
number of actual cases is 
much higher than shown in 



government statistics, since 
the figures are “grossly under- 
reported” due to the difficulty 
in getting accurate numbers as 
testing in many communities 
is rare. 

“It has the potential to be a 
real epidemic," said Poitras. “I 
get really scared when I think 
about it.” 

According to a study by the 
Royal Commission on Aborigi- 
nal Peoples completed in April 
1994, AIDS represents a “real 
and present threat to Aborigi- 
nal peoples in Canada.” 

The unpublished study 
warns that the current state of 
ignorance concerning Aborigi- 
nals and AIDS will remain be- 
cause there is no coordinated 
or sustained approach to the 
problem by the federal gov- 
ernment and Aboriginal com- 
munities. 



“Many Aboriginal people 
do not perceive HIV/AIDS as 
a risk to them,” stated the 
study. “Many Aboriginal peo- 
ple still perceive AIDS as a 
white man’s disease which will 
not affect them.” 

The study recommends 
that AIDS education and sup- 
port infrastructure within 
Aboriginal communities be 
strengthened by providing 
more financial support for re- 
search, education and preven- 
tion activities from the federal 
government. 

In spite of the study and 
their own statistics, Health 
Canada has earmarked only 
six per cent of its national 
AIDS strategy budget for Abo- 
riginal programmes. Over a 
five year period concluding in 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 



make up the core of the “New 
McGill.” 

But teaching assistants, as 
the PGSS’ response points out, 
can “help to bridge the gap 
between professors and un- 
dergraduate students," and 
serve as important role mod- 
els for students considering 
post-graduate studies. They 
also provide more freedom for 
professors pursuing research 
and publication activities. 

While Shapiro’s “New 
McGill” involves measures “to 
exploit the products of our 
teaching and research devel- 
opments,” the PGSS document 
points out that there are other 
candidates for exploitation: 
graduate students. 

“Graduate students would 
become little more than inex- 
pensive labour for private in- 
dustry,” it states. Private em- 
ployment, already difficult for 
graduates to obtain, would be- 
come even more scarce. 

Targett is also troubled by the 
manner in which the Principal’s 
proposed changes were devel- 
oped. “[The proposal arose 
from] an informal chat at a re- 
treat, just people batting ideas 
around,” he said. “Shapiro took 
that and pumped out a docu- 
ment, and suddenly we’ve got a 
committee looking at implemen- 
tation.” 

Shapiro’s explanation of the 
origin of his proposal, deliv- 
ered at a meeting the PGSS 
called to discuss the memo- 
randum, “only added to our 
concerns," Targett said. The 
society is uneasy about both 
the process and the 
motivations for the plan. 

“When Shapiro came to 
McGill last year, it was not 
with a mandate for momen- 
tous change." 

“We feel that, in the Princi- 
pal’s terms, we should try to 
foster change given what we 
have. Instead of bowing to 
pressure, we need to fight 
back, to go in the direction of 
what we want,” Targett contin- 
ued. 

He suggested that McGill at- 
tempt to make changes to 
strengthen the current struc- 
ture, rather than chasing af- 
ter an entirely new concept of 
a corporate university. 
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My degree is a source of pride. 
My diploma from ITI is a source of 

INCOME. 



Will Boom Mes 3 B.Sc from Acadia University are a diploma from ITI 
Will now works lor Information Systems Management Corp . an ISM company. 

You've got a university degree. But you know you 
could be doing so much more with it than you are 
M right now. You’d like a challenging, well-paying job 
with a future. If this sounds familiar... you owe it to 
. * yourself to look into ITI. 

Ottawa's Information Technology Institute - or ITI - 
) ] offers a unique 9-month program that takes university 
grads from a broad range of backgrounds and gives 
them the information technology training that today's 
f companies are looking for. 

It's a proven program. Find out more about it today. 



Call for a brochure, or to 

REGISTER FOR OUR FREE 
INFORMATION SEMINAR: 
1 - 800 - 939-4484 
Program includes courses in Novell. UNIX. 
Visual Basic. Oracle, PowerBuilder, Object 
Oriented Design and Analysis, and much more. 
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YOUR SPRINGBOARD TO 
SUCCESS IN THE NEW ECONOMY. 



The Association of Graduate 
Students Employed at McGill 

McGill's TA Union 



First-contract negotiations 
started 21 months ago... 



...and McGill still hasn’t 
tabled its salary offer. 
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ELECTIONS 

Post Graduate Student’s Society (PGSS) 

Call for nominations for the following positions of PGSS executives: 

President 

VP Administration 
VP External 
VP Finance 
VP Internal 
VP University Affairs 
and graduate representatives for: 

Senator (Ph.I).) 

Senator (Master's) 

Board of Governors 

Call for member initiated referendum questions 

All regular members of the Post Graduate Student's Society are eligible for nominations and 
submission of referendum questions. Elections, if any, will be held in mid-March. 

The following deadline will be observed for PGSS positions: 

Wednesday, February 7, noon 

Nomination forms, instructions for the candidates and guidelines for submission of the 
referendum questions can be obtained at Thomson House, 3650 McTavish, 
in the PGSS office (4th floor) or at the front desk. They have to be returned to 
the Chief Returning Officer (PGSS office) by the specified deadline. 

Please note that PGSS executives are awarded a yearly stipend of $6,000. 

Information: Gilbert Cabana, CRO 
398-4096 
398-3756 

Gilbert@biol .Lan.McGill.ca 
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Palestinian elections 

To the Daily, 

The Palestinian elections 
are over, but the hawks are 
still squawking. With clever 
maneuvering, PLO Chairman 
Yasir Arafat received an over- 
whelming popular mandate 
from his people to continue 
peaceful negotiations with Is- 
rael. Evidently, this doesn’t 
impress Zaid Qadoumi, who 
calls the Oslo Accords a “be- 
trayal” (Jan. 22). 

Citing UN Resolution 194, 
Qadoumi says Israel ignored 
its obligation to Palestinian 
refugees of the 1948 war. The 
refugee issue, however, was 
sidelined because the Arab 
states blocked any working 
solution with Israel. While Is- 
rael was willing to accept 
100 000 Palestinians, the 
Arab states demanded total re- 
patriation, ignoring UN refer- 
ences to “resettlement.” In 
fact, they rejected the UN reso- 
lution altogether! 

Qadoumi’ s complaints are 
baseless. 

First, refugees are on the 
peace agenda but, like other 
difficult issues, they’re left for 
the final status negotiations. 
Second, the army’s right of re- 
entry into Palestinian areas is 
designed to halt cross-border 
strikes into Israel. Finally, the 
400 Palestinians expelled in 
1993 (read: “Hamas mem- 
bers") were later returned 



park 

The McCord archives: a victim of downsizing 



As McGill begins celebrating its 
175th anniversary, the admin- 
istration is silently sitting by as 
a part of McGill’s heritage is 
locked away. On January 15, 
the position of archivist at the 
McCord Museum of Canadian 
History was eliminated and the 
archives were closed to new 
users. 

This is in sharp contrast to 
the past situation. McGill stu- 
dents were given full access to 
the archives with the enthusi- 
astic help and professional ex- 
pertise of Pamela Miller, archi- 
vist of over twenty years. Until 
the closure, many McGill 
classes, seminars and students 
were warmly welcomed at the 
archives. 

The University administra- 
tion seems to be ignoring this 
drastic change. No students 
were warned or consulted de- 
spite the fact that Principal 
Shapiro and Professors Des 
Morton, Derek Drummond and 



William Tetley sit on the 
McCord Board. 

These four McGill repre- 
sentatives are trustees of the 
McCord by design. They rep- 
resent the interests of McGill 
and its students. The museum 
was once a part of the univer- 
sity and its collections continue 
to be the property of McGill. 
Although managed by the mu- 
seum, the McCord archives are 
as much a part of McGill as the 
McLennan stacks. 

The action taken by the 
McCord, which is in direct 
contradiction to its stated mis- 
sion as “a public research and 
teaching museum” is particu- 
larly unfortunate in light of 
the recent investment of over 
$26 million to renovate the 
museum and provide the ar- 
chives with a majestic new 
home. The McCord’s Director, 
Claude Benoit, has stated that 
abolishing the archivist posi- 
tion is part of necessary 



downsizing. This bottom line 
MBA strategy does not reflect 
an awareness of basic priori- 
ties. The primary goal of a 
museum is not running gift 
shops and cafés, but preserva- 
tion and appreciation of mu- 
seum holdings. We are not 
suggesting that the museum 
operate at a loss, but why 
aren’t the archives considered 
an asset that can be exploited 
rather than a liability that 
adds to the McCord deficit? 
The trustees, it seems, have 
opted for simply luring in pay- 
ing customers while amputat- 
ing one of the Museum’s most 
important activities, profes- 
sional archival care and super- 
vision. One is left wondering 
if they considered all the op- 
tions. 

The action taken by the trus- 
tees of the McCord and the 
McGill administration’s acqui- 
escence shows how the Univer- 
sity and affiliated institutions 



place budgets before real es- 
sentials: quality of education, 
access and the pursuit of ex- 
cellence. No students were con- 
sulted about this closure; yet, 
we are the group most affected 
— archival research experience 
will not be gained, documents 
will be inaccessible, theses will 
not be written. 

Principal Shapiro wants a 
university able to charge stu- 
dents $15 000 a year with fi- 
nancially self-supporting de- 
partments. Meanwhile, the ad- 
ministration’s acceptance of 
the McCord decision is allow- 
ing the mismanagement of a 
major university asset — an 
asset which could be used to 
attract students and funding. 
If McGill is to remain a “world 
class” university — and this is 
Shapiro’s stated goal — it 
should ensure that students 
continue to enjoy fully one of 
McGill’s unique resources, the 
McCord archives. 






Steve WATT, M.A. I, History 
Alex ROSHUK, M.A. I, History & B.C.L./LL.B. IV, Faculty of Law 



home. 

Qadoumi claims that the 
PLO can’t be guilty of terror- 
ism because it’s allegedly a na- 
tional liberation movement, 
yet this overlooks the issue of 
tactics. Terrorism is defined as 
military action specifically 
aimed at civilians to achieve a 
political goal. Because it rou- 
tinely attacked non-military 
targets, the PLO was therefore 
a terrorist group. The booby- 
trapped doll placed in a play- 
ground isn’t intended for an 
infantry division. 

A good sophist, Qadoumi 
contends that the PLO attacks 
“were responses to Israeli oc- 
cupation.” There s just one 
problem: the PLO was founded 
in 1964, three years before 
Israel captured the disputed 
territories. 

Qadoumi’ s claim makes no 
sense unless he considers all 
of Israel “occupied territory,” 
in which case his true colours 
show. After reading Qadoumi’ 
s harangue, one wonders what 
informed, moderate Palestin- 
ians have to say about peace 
with Israel. 

Erik Schechter 
Arts U3 

McGill grads protest 
the tests 

M. Alfred Siefer Gaillcirdirt 
French Ambassador to 
Canada 

cc : The McGill Daily 

Dear Monsieur Siefer 



Gaillardin, 

I am writing on behalf of the 
Post Graduate Students’ Soci- 
ety of McGill University to in- 
form you of our decision to 
take a stand against French 
nuclear testing and to boycott 
French products. 

We join the millions of 
other protesters who have 
spoken out against the testing 
of nuclear weapons at 
Moruroa atoll. 

Not only does France’s nu- 
clear testing defy world opin- 
ion, jeopardise the Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty and hinder the 
signing of a Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty, it is also an 
act of environmental and ra- 
cial injustice: It affects both the 
environment and the people of 
the South Pacific adversely. 
There is no avoidance of, nor 
recourse for, this damage. 

Our Society has been infor- 
mally boycotting French prod- 
ucts in our restaurant and bar 
service since the summer of 
1995; however we have re- 
cently passed a resolution in 
our council, formalising this 
action. 

The resolution that was 
passed states that we will cease 
using and purchasing French 
products until one year after 
the French government stops 
testing nuclear weapons and 
signs the Comprehensive Test 
Ban Treaty. 

We have chosen to boycott 
French products for one year 
following the signing of the 
The McGill Daily 



treaty because we wish it to be 
known that we arc opposing 
both the testing and the poli- 
tics that have surrounded these 
tests. We feel that the French 
government has been falsely 
conciliatory by promising to 
sign the treaty only after they 
finish their nuclear testing. 

We trust that you will pass 
this message on to your gov- 
ernment. 

Erin Runlons 
VP-External Affairs, Post 
Graduate Students’ Society 

In whose “ interest” ? 

To the Daily, 

The term ‘special interest 
group,’ currently enshrined in 
the vocabulary of the politi- 
cal right, merits analysis. It is 
implicitly pejorative, designat- 
ing those ‘others’ who do not 
act in the interests of the 
whole. The mere labeling of a 
group as a ‘special interest 
group’ is enough to justify pre- 
venting that group’s ascension 
to a position of political 
power. 

There is nothing in the la- 
bel itself that warrants such a 
denial. That a particular group 
does not act in the interest of 
the “greater majority” does 
not follow from the fact that 
such a group promotes a par- 
ticular concern. ‘Environment’ 
and ‘Social Equity’ are issues 
raised by specific groups seek- 
ing to create a better society 
for all. 

‘Special interest’ is meaning- 



less, unless distinguished from 
‘general interest,' yet those 
who make the distinction inevi- 
tably fail to specify what the 
‘general interest’ is and why it 
is important. The ‘general in- 
terest’ cannot be identified be- 
cause the majority in any 
“democratic" society expresses 
its wishes anonymously, 
through the ballot box. 

‘Interest group’ acquires 
meaning from the political 
context in which it is used. It 
makes for strong rhetoric be- 
cause it appeals to the politi- 
cal sentiment of the moral 
majority — by far the largest 
interest group around — and 
its fear that no one will cham- 
pion its cause. 

Representation becomes a 
battlefield. The leaders of the 
moral majority identify as 
“unreliable” groups whose 
agendas differ from their own, 
while hiding their ambitions 
behind the veil of a majority 
that expresses itself through 
democratic means. 

Student politics provide an 
opportunity to experiment 
with alternative models of 
government. Unfortunately, in 
the present situation at SSMU, 
the number of card-carrying 
members of the Reform party 
who occupy positions on 
council outweighs the number 
of people who are actively 
working towards progressive 
change. 

Thomas White 
U3 Arts 
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Workfare 

Québec increases 




Submit entry to Student Union B-03 by noon Wed. Jan. 31 



Winners will be announced in the Thurs. Feb. 1 Issue. 



This year’s welfare reforms in 
Québec could see more and 
more people forced to accept 
workfare programmes or else 
see their welfare cheques 
dwindle. 

Under the new AGIR pro- 
gramme, welfare recipients 
will see their monthly welfare 
cheque decrease by $100 to 
$150 if they refuse to partici- 
pate in government work pro- 
grammes. 

These stipulations add to 
the already extensive workfare 
programmes that have been in 
place in Québec for many 
years. 

In an information session 
given last week at Project Gen- 
esis in Cote des Neiges, 
Dominique McCaughey ex- 
plained that workfare is noth- 
ing new to Québec. 

Even before 
the changes to 
welfare in 1989 
and 1990, 
workfare 
prgrammes al- 
ready existed. 

The 1989-1990 
law only served 
to strengthen 
them. 

“A number 
of employment 
programmes 
were put into 
place by the 
government 
and people 
were ‘offered’ 
the possibility 
to take part in 
these employment 
grammes,” 

McCaughey. 

However, she went on to say 
that "offered meant if you 
didn’t take part in these pro- 
grammes, you were going to 
be cut [off from welfare].” 

McCaughey — along with 
other community workers 
who have been calling for an 
end to workfare in Québec — 
point to the restrictions 
workfare places on the power 
people have in a workplace 
and the inability of workfare 
to provide anything but tem- 
porary jobs. 

People who are in workfare 
programmes are not protected 
by the same labour laws as 
people who are off the system. 

"In a regular job situation 
you’re told your job 
desciption, what your taxes 
are, what is expected of you 
and your evaluation proce- 
dure. Under a lot of workfare 
programs, you’re assigned a 
desk and told what you are 
going to do. Then you finish 
your programme and back 
you go,” said McCaughey. 



McCaughey elaborated say- 
ing that many people on 
workfare programs who have 
had problems with their em- 
ployers have been afraid to 
mention the problem. The 
worker could end up out of the 
programme and in a non-par- 
ticipant category getting $500 
a month. 

A HISTORY OF WORKFARE 

Two of the province’s largest 
workfare programmes are EX- 
TRA and Project PAIE. 

The EXTRA programme — 
which came out of what was 
once known as Canada Work 
— was created in order to give 
younger welfare recipients 
their first job experience. 

In 1989- 1990 Canada Work 
was changed to EXTRA, aimed 
primarily at giving all welfare 
recipients a 
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getting the facts 



pro- 
explained 



tinued to take advantage of 
PAIE. 

“The PAIE programme in its 
original conception wasn’t so 
bad. The problem was that the 
private sector companies said 
they couldn’t guarantee that 
cverytime they took on a PAIE 
worker that they could hire 
them. In other words the com- 
pany could obtain a worker 
for a six month period, which 
was subsidised by the govern- 



§ chance at 
3 some sort of 
2 work experi- 
l ence. 

But the 
benefits of 
this experi- 
ence have 
been ques- 
tionable, as 
the work 
was mainly 
in animation 
and working 
in commu- 
nity organi- 
sations. 

McCaughey 
asserted 
that EXTRA 
failed in its objective of get- 
ting welfare recipients off wel- 
fare and into the job market. 

“Very few people statisti- 
cally actually go from EXTRA 
into the job market. For Wel- 
fare [Québec], the statistics 
who are considered successes 
are people who have left the 
system,” said McCaughey 

Leaving the system is a 
vague concept though. As 
McCaughey pointed out “It is 
possible to leave the system by 
being disqualified. Very few 
people go from EXTRA to real 
jobs.” 

One of the features of PAIE 
is the cooperation between the 
private sector and the govern- 
ment to get people back to 
work. Businesses take on a 
worker for a six month period 
and provide them with an ap- 
prenticeship, and training in 
the workplace, for minimum 
wage. 

The original plan of PAIE 
was for workers to be kept on 
the jobs after the six month 
period was over. 

However, some companies 
in the private sector have con- 



by Andrea Mason 

In keeping with the national 
assault on social assistance 
programmes, the Québec PQ. 
government has announced 
its intentions to overhaul the 
provincial welfare system. 

The reforms, which go into 
effect on April 1 of this year, 
do not bode well for anybody, 
including students. According 
to Eric Shragge, professor at 
McGill’s School of Social Work, 
there will be “less welfare, 
lower rates, more restrictions 
and possibly mandatory 
workfare for young people.” 

The reforms reflect a new 
attitude which the provincial 
government is taking towards 
those on social assistance. This 
attitude was expressed by In- 
come Security minister, 
Jeanne Blackburn earlier this 
month. Blackburn said that 
people in Québec can no 
longer expect that social as- 
sistance is their due. 

The new emphasis on oblig- 
ing people to take what the 
government gives them, in 
terms of jobs and financial 
assistance, means that stu- 
dents’ choices will also be lim- 
ited. 

SELF SUFFICIENCY DENIED 

For Dominique McCaughey of 
Project Genesis, an organisa- 
tion that works, among other 
things, with welfare recipients 
in Cote des Neiges, this new 
attitude is actually part of re- 
cent trend in Québec which 
began with the 1989-1990 
welfare reforms. 

McCaughey points to the 
government’s continued ten- 
dency to slash programmes 
designed to help young wel- 
fare recipients regain self-suf- 
ficiency. 

One such example is the 
Retour aux études pro- 
gramme. Retour was set-up to 
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deemed unfair 



its workfare programmes 



ment, and then let them go.” 

For McCaughey and others 
at the information session, 
workfare in the province has 
essentially been without ben- 
efit. 

“Five years into bill 37 [the 
changes in 1989-1990], there 
aren’t many people who have 
made their way onto the job 
market. Many people have 
gone through these pro- 
grammes more than once,” 



said McCaughey. 



KEEPING UP THE PRES- 
SURE 

AGIR is the latest addition to 
the family of workfare pro- 
grammes. An intensive, six 
week job search programme, 
AGIR restricts people from 
doing part time work to sup- 
plement their welfare 
cheques. 

By having a person come 



for training for six weeks, any 
attempt at part-time work is 
eliminated. 

In response to AGIR, com- 
munity groups plan to con- 
tinue fighting workfare in 
Quebec. 

“What we have been trying 
to do is react very quickly to 
the govenment and tell them 
we’re not pleased with the 
changes they are making. 
We’ve proposed some alterna- 



tives to certain work pro- 
grammes. Community groups 
are also trying to work with 
the public to inform and edu- 
cate them,” said McCaughey. 

McCaughey also mentioned 
other strategies of action such 
as putting pressure on local 
politicians and getting infor- 
mation out to the unemployed 
as quickly as possible. 

“It’s very important to put 
pressure on local politicians. 



We all have local representa- 
tives who aren’t doing any- 
thing. It’s essential to write 
letters.” 

“Another way to apply 
pressure is by talking in local 
welfare offices and offering 
criticisms about welfare and 
the services that arc offered. 
It is also important to high- 
light the problems associated 
with the workfare pro- 
grammes.” 



STUDENTS NOT IMMUNE 



Welfare reform means tough times for students 



allow single parents on welfare 
to pursue post-secondary edu- 
cation full-time. The welfare 
system pays for books, tuition, 
and SlO/day for childcare. 

While this sounds positive, 
one of the biggest limitations 
to Retour is the power that 
welfare agents retain in veto- 
ing the programme choices of 
these students. 

“They [the students] are 
generally pushed into short- 
term, technical and certificate 
programs and are prohibited 
from taking general studies in 
the Arts or Humanities disci- 
plines,” explained McCaughy. 

Shragge describes this as 
reflective of a turn towards 
more power in the hands of 
government authorities over 
peoples’ lives. This, said 
Shragge, is “social control, not 
just social assistance.” 

As well, participants of 
Retour are cut off from wel- 
fare after four semesters, mak- 
ing them depend on loans and 
bursaries instead. 

The switch from welfare to 
loans and bursaries has con- 
tinued to prove difficult for 
students both on and off the 
Retour programme. Students 
who depend on welfare dur- 
ing the summer months and 
then return to loans and bur- 
saries in the fall have also met 
with difficulties. 

McCaughey depicts a sce- 
nario in which students often 
have to wait for their cheques 
without money to buy food or 
books. 

Shragge agreed with this 
description. “Students often 
have trouble bridging the time 
between welfare and loans 
and bursaries. There is a gap 
there which is a difficult time,” 
he said. 

With the new welfare re- 
forms announced by 



Blackburn, young people may 
find it even harder to gain self- 
sufficiency. This time the 
change will effect students in 
highschool. 

Previously, the Rattrapage 
programme gave government 
assistance to young people 
who wanted to complete their 
highschool education. Welfare 
used to pay for their basic ex- 
penses until graduation. 

Despite the popularity and 
success of this programme, 
Mcaughey said the province 
canceled it because it was tak- 
ing too long for applicants to 
complete their studies. This 
effectively cut off 6 to 8 000 
aid recipients. 

“They shot themselves in 
the foot. They [the govern- 
ment] cut the one programme 
that was working because it 
cost too much money.” de- 
clared McCaughey. 

Julie Raby, of Multi-Caf, a 
community group in 
Montréal, sees the changes to 
Welfare as a control measure 
designed to transfer the bur- 
den off the shoulders of the 
provincial government onto 
institutions like universities 
and to the individual students. 



SMALL AND INADEQUATE 

Shragge described the welfare 
programme which supports 
students at university in 
Québec as “small and inad- 
equate. “ 

And it is getting smaller and 
more inadequate. 

Loans and bursaries are not 
always enough to cover the 
costs of living for students. 
And the more loans and bur- 
saries a student requires, the 
more they have to pay back 
later. 

This “Catch 22” as 
McCaughey called it, only 
seems to underline the fact 



that the full extent of the ef- 
fects of Québec’s welfare re- 
form on students is not lim- 
ited to the changes in student 
programmes alone. 

Once out of university, stu- 
dents find themselves in an 
uncertain job market, bur- 
dened with a heavy debt load. 
This is a reality many students 
in Québec are going to have 
to face as it is a province which 
boasts a 13 per cent unem- 
ployment rate. 

Students may find them- 
selves in need of welfare after 
completing university. 

But with the major changes 
to the categories of people 
who are eligible for welfare, 
this may not be an option 
open to many students. 

The highest benefits are 
granted to those who partici- 
pate in a government-spon- 
sored job search or job train- 
ing program. The second high- 
est benefits are designated for 
those who are waiting to gain 
admittance to a government- 
sponsored program. The low- 
est category, known as the 
“non-participation” scale con- 
sists of people who refuse to 
register in government work- 
shops. 

April 1 will see the elimina- 
tion of this last category alto- 
gether. According to 
McCaughey, this move is 
harmful and unfair because it 
fails to acknowledge that 
many of the people in this cat- 
egory have already completed 
one of the government pro- 
grammes or are independ- 
ently looking for work. 

Further restrictions will be 
placed on the amount of per- 
sonal savings which welfare 
recipients are permitted to 
have. In the past, a single wel- 
fare recipient was allowed to 
have $1 500 in the bank. As 



of April 1, “you must be com- 
pletely destitute, with no 
money in the bank, before you 
will be eligible to receive wel- 
fare,” said McCaughey. 

Welfare programmes in 
Québec may be further jeop- 
ardised by the federal govern- 
ment’s decision to eliminate 
the Canada Assistance Plan 
(CAP) used to limit the way 
provinces spent welfare 
money. Previously, welfare 
could not be contingent on 
workfare. Welfare recipients 
had the right to appeal a de- 
cision and residential require- 
ments were illegal. 

“Now that CAP is gone, 
provinces have more scope to 
implement restrictions,” com- 
mented Shragge. 

Alice Herskovitch, also from 
Project Genesis, commented 
that “young people are losing 
hope,” as the result of con- 
tinual discrimination. 

A loss of hope may account 
for reecnt reports in the Globe 
and Mail and the Gazette 
which point to a marked drop 
in university enrollment in the 
province. 

Dermod Travis of PIRA 
Communications, a research 
company in Montréal, said 
this was “strange" considering 
the fact that usually in times 
of a job market slowdown, 
enrollment in universities 



gethcr and the expense may 
become the sole responsibil- 
ity of the loans and bursaries 
programmes. 

In Quebec, the government 
has made continual promises 
that any welfare reform will 
not penalise young people. 
Weeks before the announce- 
ment of her reforms, 
Blackburn reiterated this corn- 



goes up. 



ON N'EST PAS SEUL 

Québec students are definitely 
not alone in the impact that 
government cuts will have on 
their present and future situ- 
ations. Students all over 
Canada are facing similar dif- 
ficulties. 

John Clarke of the Ontario 
Coalition Against Poverty, said 
that students in Canada may 
be pushed off welfare alto- 



mitment. 

Now, students finding 
themselves isolated arc trying 
to fight back. Patrick Howe of 
University of Montréal’s 
Fédération des Associations 
Etudiantes du Campus de 1’ 
Université de Montréal 
(FAECUM), declared that stu- 
dents must send a clear mes- 
sage to the government about 
their concerns. 

However, he said that 
FAECUM is not taking an ac- 
tive stance on cuts that do not 
specifically involve education, 
as this would only serve to 
confuse the government. 

"We are looking for a clear 
response from the govern- 
ment,” said Howe. 

But John Clarke advocates 
a more concerted effort to 
fight what he described as a 
“a vicious corporate agenda of 
capital which seeks to solve 
the deficit problem [in 
Canada] at the expense of the 
country’s least privileged citi- 
zens.” 

And students who cannot 
afford to pay for their educa- 
tion on their own are part of 
this sector. 

Clarke suggested that it is 
not enough to simply get peo- 
ple together and protest. 

“We need a fighting per- 
spective. We have to take to 
the streets and hurt the peo- 
ple in power politically, eco- 
nomically, socially and indus- 
trially. “ 
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By Roberta Lauckè 



Last January, students from 
across the country came to- 
gether to protest government 
cuts to social services like edu- 
cation. In less than two weeks 
they will march again to mark 
this year’s National Day of Ac- 
tion. 

“Last year we had 15 000 
students come out and partici- 
pate. I can’t say how many stu- 
dents will be there this year... 
but I'm hoping there will -h o ■ 
even more," said Chris Carter, 
a member of the McGill Action 
Commitce. ■ 

This February 7 the streets 
will once again be filled with 
students united to support 
their right to accessible educa- 
tion and social programs. The 
demonstration will start at 
Concordia, sweep past the 
McGill Roddick gates, move 
along McGill College until St. 

Jacques Street, and end at 
Université de Québec à 
Montréal. . , ■ 

This year’s march is being 
described as a treasure hunt, 
designed to uncover sources 
of Canada’s hidden wealth ir\ 
the larger, untaxed corpora- 
tions. It is being organisée#,: » -, - r 1 

across Canada by the Cana- 1 1 |* f Ï. . ‘ '* 

dian Federation of Students in vironmeh^collect tq^ës. Our 
conjunction with a variety of political leaders ctyMe not to 
local student organisations. collect,” he said. 

Throughout the prdtest, stu- “The federahgovernment 



February 7 . 



less than two < 

Students to fight cuts to s< 









dents will be passing tfy"th£ says there is mjjrfoney and we 
) point,..* 1 ft 



commercial district to point,.: 
out important sources of po- 
tential revenue for the Cana- 
dian government. The result 
will be to bring something that 
is valuable, but hidden, back 
as a message to the govern- 
ment. 

“The National Day of Action 
will be like none other done 
in the past. We are taking a de- 
bate about cuts to social pro- 
grams one step further. We are 
pointing out to the federal 
government that there is an 
amount of wealth in the coun- 
try and it should be used to 
pay for social programs," said 
Brad Lavignc, a member of the 
CFS. 

“We’re targeting corpora- 
tions that profit from literally 
billions of dollars and evade 
paying their taxes. Other coun- 
tries with similar political en- 
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Lavign<ÿs,< 
supported By the evidence ex- 
amined in ^Enough of this Non- 
sense ,\a recent CFS publica- 
tion. The document states that 
"Canada is one of the few coun- 
tries that does not have wealth 
or inheritience taxes. If we did 
have such taxes and levied 
them at the average rate of 
other countries, they could 
bring in an estimated addi- 
tional revenue of $15 billion a 
year.” 



d Alcan Which have beenl 
taking advantage of loopholes 1 
a’nd oweJjiUiphpjrf dôllars in 
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AN ALTERNATIVE BUDGET 
FOR CANADA 

Students in the upcoming 
march will show the govern- 
ment an alternative budget 
developed by both the Cana- 
dian Centre for Policy Alter- 
natives and a social justice 



budget suggests that the gov- 
ernment would amass needed 
revenue — reducing the defi- 
cit and the need to cut expen- 
ditures. 

“Over 98 000 Canadians 
with annual incomes over 
$100 000 take advantage of 
tax loopholes so that they don’t 
have to pay one cent in income 
tax.... Canada’s top five banks 
were given 2.8 billion dollars 
in tax breaks during the 1980’s, 
a period in which they laid off 
1 2 000 employees,” states the 
document. 

Carter noted that if these 
taxes were collected the gov- 
ernment could offset cuts and 



begin to make changes. “There 
The McGill Daily 
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is $40 billion in deferred taxes. 
Jt is the middle and lower class 
people who pay. Social pro- 
grams, welfare and unemploy- 
ment insurance are dissolv- 
ing... [but] education benefits 
the entire society,” he said. 

"îlrere is no neeiLto cut 
back,” he stressed. 

Andrea Stairs, vp external 
affairs of McGill’s undergradu- 
ate Students’ Society, was not 
convinced. She said she thinks 
the corporations are paying 
their fair share. 

“If corporations were not 
paying their taxes the federal 
government would go after 
them,” Stairs asserted. 

But the alternative budget 
states that many corporations 
do owe the federal govern- 
ment large sums in deferred 
taxes. 

“Canadian Pacific can make 
$422 million profit and pay no 
In fact 



they received a tax credit of 
$5.7 million. Chrysler pma- 
da’s effective tax rate was only! 
2;3 per cent on its profit of 
$418.8 njHUPfre. while post 
secondary e'dncatfbrrand pub- 
lic services are cut,” states the 
budget. 



corporate income tax 



STUDENTS STAND TO- 
GETHER FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

Although there are many stu- 
dent groups throughout 
Montréal with diverse political 
beliefs, on February 7 organi- 
sations will put their opinions 
aside to stand together against 
tuition fee hikes. 

“Students are separted on 
issues and [some] are clearly 
left wing and right wing.... But 
we all agree tuition is our main 
goal. On February 7 we will 
turn our petty disagreements 
off and get people out,” said 





Photos provided by the 
Carillion of the University 
of Regina and Cameron 
Booth of the McGill Daily 






marched to stop the Income 
Contigent Loan Repayment 
Plan and won.'” 
h Under the ICRLP, students 
‘‘would pay back their loans 
^ppn,gcaduation, at rates 
Tbtsg&hpon their income level, 
plut accrue interest all along. 
Studentg-’criticised the pro- 
posed' system on the grounds 
that it would keep them in 
debt longer after graduating, 
and J possibly result in higher 
"tuition fees. 

Though the ICLRP was 
dents — the national organisa- scrapped, the battle is far from 
tion which has bepn organis- over. February 7 will be one 
ing the dempn$ter1|tion for sev- of many steps in an ongoing 
erabmoijtii^i ^ campaign to keep education 

tr$®p£ we neverj'become and social programs accessi- 



weeks away 

DCIAL PROGRAMS 



The president of the Univer- 
sity of P.E.I has lent her full 
support to the demonstration 
in Charlottetown, where uni- 
versity students will rally with 
local high school students at 
the provincial legislature. 



carter. ■ . 

t . Lavigne agreed with Carter, 1 - 
stating the 7th will be a day „ - : 

when student groups will put 
away their differences and 

work towards pne&érving accès- ervation of social programs 
sible eduction. but recommend new sources 

“Between groups, things of revenue to pay for them, 
have always been messy. Divi- such as higher corporate 
sion goes back a long time, taxes. 

Every year different people get But Stairs maintained that 

involved with different opin- she is opposed to increasing 
ions. The bottom line is that we corporate taxation and wants 
are all on the same wavelength, the Students’ Society to sup- 
Last year, everybody came out port only part of the march’s 
and that’s what we remember” message. “We can oppose tui- 
he said. tion increases in many differ- 

Although it gave only “pas- ent ways” she said, 
sive support” to last year’s “We can look at creative 
rally, McGill’s undergraduate ways for students to contrib- 
Students’ Society has decided ute. We can create different 
to endorse the upcoming pro- funding structures or in- 
test on February 7. crease loans. We can impose 

This time McGill students the CASA grad surtax,” she 
will not only fight for the pres- said. 
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1) CANADA-CHILE TO 
NEGOTIATE BILATERAL 

TRADE 

Only two years after the im- 
plementation of the North 
American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA), Canada is al- 
ready moving to establish 
more trading ties with coun- 
tries south of its border. 

With cheap labour and lax 
environmen- 
tal regulations 
in Mexico al- 
ready secured, 

Canada began 
negotiations 
for a bilateral 
trade agree- 
ment with 
Chile last 
week. 

In response, 

The Canadian 
Labour Con- 
gress (CLC) and the Central 
Unitaria de Trabajadores 
(CUT) issued a joint statement. 

Well aware of NAFTA’s 
negative impact on workers’ 
rights and the environment, 
the two labour unions have 
pledged to co-operate to en- 
sure that the Canada-Chile 
negotiations result in safe- 
guards against similar effects. 

“Worldwide, workers find 
themselves under attack from 
the corporate and financial in- 
terests of transnational com- 
panies who want to use the in- 
ternational competitiveness 
and globalisation of the world 
economy to limit workers’ 
rights and reduce health and 
safety standards in the 
workplace," the joint state- 
ment said. 

The CLC and CUT Chile 
statement recommends that 
the trade agreement include 
labour standards and clauses 
— including freedom of asso- 
ciation and equal pay — man- 
dated in conventions of the 
International Labour Organi- 
sation (ILO). 

Planning to continue their 
alliance, the CLC and CUT 
Chile are pressing for inclu- 
sion in the consultative proc- 
ess of the Canada-Chile talks. 

2) JAPAN PUSHES TO 
FREEZE WAGE INCREASES 

Japan’s most powerful corpo- 
rations are planning to take a 
hard line with labour unions 
in the upcoming spring nego- 
tiations, the Tokyo newspaper 
Asa hi Shimbun has reported. 

The paper has reported that 
the Nikkeiren — the Japanese 
Federation of Employers’ Asso- 
ciations — is planning on de- 
manding that wages remain at 
the level of the previous year. 

Although wages did rise in 
each of the last three years, 
the level of increase has been 
declining. Labour unions won 
a five per cent raise in 1992, 
but that increase shrank to 
below three per cent last year. 

Talks between the employ- 
ers and the unions — termed 
the “spring offensive" — are 
set to begin soon and will cul- 
minate by the final week of 



March. 

The Nikkeiren’s hard-line 
stance comes just as the Finan- 
cial outlook for many Japa- 
nese corporations is improv- 
ing. Corporate profits are on 
the rise, and the Yen has 
stopped appreciating relative 
to the American dollar. The 
slow growth in the value of the 
Yen will help the economic 
engine of Ja- 
pan’s economy 
— export of 
consumer elec- 
tronics to West- 
ern markets. 

Unions have 
promised that 
they will fight 
any effort from 
corporations to 
deny workers 
their share of 
the improved 
economic forecast, and op- 
pose any measures to weaken 
job security and benefits. 

Source: Asa hi Shimbun and 

PeaccNct 

3) MAY DAY ON BAY 

On May 1 , it won’t be business 
as usual in Toronto’s financial 
district. A Labour Day demon- 
stration and sit-in is being or- 
ganised by the Ontario Coali- 
tion for Non-Violent Action to 
grind business to a halt on Bay 
Street. 

Organisers hope the protest 
will both raise community 
awareness about the effects of 



the Harris government cut- 
backs and cause a disruption 
of the corporate agenda. 

Demonstration organiser 
Matthew Behrens hopes to cre- 
ate indirect political pressure 
by focusing on the link be- 
tween corporate interests and 
government policy. “Bay 
Street business dictates policy 
to the government and Bay 
Street is run by one motive: 
greed,” Behrens commented. 

According to Behrens, On- 
tario corporations presently 
owe $40 billion in back taxes 
to the provincial government, 
which “amounts to an ac- 
countability problem where 
welfare moms and the unem- 
ployed arc blamed for the 
deficit instead of corporations 
which are the real culprits.” 

The $6 billion worth of cut- 
backs to social services initi- 
ated by the conservative gov- 
ernment include a 22 per-cent 
reduction in welfare rates and 
further cuts to health care and 
education. The Harris govern- 
ment’s revision of the Labour 
Relations Act has undermined 
the legal status of provincial 
unions while cutting funding to 
the Ministry of Labour by 
nearly 50 per cent. Mean- 
while, corporate interests have 
largely been maintained. 

Between 500 and 1000 



protestors are anticipated to 
attend the sit-in on Bay Street. 
It is hoped that participants 
will take the experience back 
to their communities to organ- 
ise similar protests against the 
Harris cutbacks. 

Behrens would like the 
demonstration to be effective 
in “focusing attention on the 
real power source and make 



governments accountable to 
the people instead of big busi- 
ness on Bay Street.” 

The coalition is also consid- 
ering a major boycott against 
companies which have made 
corporate donations to the 
Ontario Conservative Party. 

4) TROUBLE IN THE MAGIC 
KINGDOM 

Euro-Disney, the American 
theme park located just out- 
side Paris, is the latest site of 
labour repression in France. 

On Jan. 3, management at 
the theme park ordered secu- 
rity to attack protesting un- 
ion members. The clash oc- 
curred when park security 
grabbed an employee, a mem- 
ber of the General Confedera- 
tion of Labour (CGT), who was 
participating in a rally for 
higher wages. 14 people were 
injured and several required 
hospitalisation. 

“There were beatings,” a 
Disney official admitted. 

The workers were protesting 
Euro-Disney’s Mickey Mouse 
wages. New workers are paid 
the French minimum wage and 
only receive a raise after one 
year on the job. 

The Disney protest was part 
of a wider action on the part 
of French labour to block 
Prime Minister Alain Juppe’s 



hard-hitting austerity pack- 
age. The package calls for a 
massive reduction in welfare 
benefits and the restructuring 
of many state-run corpora- 
tions. 

Pay-increases in France’s 
large public sector would also 
be slashed. 

In its aggressive opposition 
to the CGT, Disney manage- 



ment has aligned itself with 
many other French corpora- 
tions using the austerity meas- 
ures as an excuse to weaken 
unions. 

On Jan. 5, riot police 
stormed three bus terminals 
being held by striking work- 
ers in Marseille — the heart of 
the country’s labour move- 
ment. Replacement workers 
were called in to drive the 
city’s buses. 

Source: Workers World Senicc 

and misc.acthism. progressive 

5) WATER TAX IN IRELAND 

Last year, when the city coun- 
cil of Dublin, Ireland intro- 
duced a controversial new tax 
on water, local reaction was 
stronger than anticipated. 
Residents voiced their over- 
whelming opposition to the 
water tax by mounting an un- 
precedented non-payment 
movement. 

“The water tax was greet-ed 
by working people with abso- 
lute outrage,” County 
Councilor Joe Higgins reported. 

Higgins, who is leading the 
Anti-Water Charges Campaign, 
has succeeded in rallying the 
support of over a quarter of a 
million Dublin residents. The 
movement could prove to be 
the most significant civil diso- 
bedience campaign in Irish his- 



tory. 

The $200 annual tax was 
initiated as part of a cutback 
agenda by Dublin’s city coun- 
cil to introduce charges for 
public services. According to 
Higgins, the average worker in 
Ireland currently pays 48 
per cent in personal income 
taxes before additional user 
fees. Conversely, local corpo- 



rations enjoy a tax amnesty on 
such fees. 

"Workers see the water 
charges as the First step to user 
fees, beginning with garbage 
collection and leading to 
health care. Water charges are 
nothing more than a prelude 
to privatisation,” Higgins said. 

In retaliation to the non- 
payment campaign, city coun- 
cil moved to disconnect the 
water service of households 
refusing to pay the tax, and 
established a reconnection fee 
of several hundred dollars. 

In turn, members of the 
Anti-Water Charges Campaign 
responded by cementing open 
the water valves of threatened 
households to prevent water 
inspectors from disconnecting 
the water supply. 

“Systematic attacks on the 
economic and social rights of 
Dublin residents cannot be 
stopped by appeals to the con- 
science of the politicians,” 
Higgins asserted. 

The battle between resi- 
dents and the city council has 
moved to the courts where, to 
date, charges have been 
brought against 40 house- 
holds. Meanwhile, Higgins es- 
timates that 55 per cent of 
Dublin residents continue to 
refuse payment, “and that 
number is rising.” 




Boycotts , Cutbacks and Strikes 
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More than tough words 



Nigerian writer condemns compliant international community 



by Jacquie Jordan 

Peering out over the spectacles 
perched on the end of his 
nose, Wole Soyinka, Nigerian 
Nobel laureate, captivated the 
600 spectators gathered in 
McGill’s Fieldhouse Audito- 
rium on the evening of Janu- 
ary 22. 

They had come to hear the 
winner of the 1986 Nobel lit- 
erary prize, tell his tale of un- 
democratic bloodshed in his 
Nigerian homeland, a situa- 
tion that has thus far gone 
unchecked by an acquiescent 
international community. 

The goal of this conference 
entitled “Crisis and Struggle 
for Democracy in Nigeria" was 
not only to educate through 
vivid lettered analogy, but 
also to demand action. 

He began by telling the 
story of the Ogoni, a small and 
peaceful tribal minority whose 
land is poisoned by oil extrac- 
tion from which it gains no fi- 
nancial benefit. 

Oil profits continue to be 
reaped by Multinationals such 
as Shell Oil as well as the rul- 
ing military dictatorship of 
General Sani Abacha. 

Soyinka detailed the fateful 
event of May 2 1 1 994, when 
four elder members of the 
Movement for the Survival of 
the Ogoni People (MOSOP) 
were “brutally hacked to 
death” at a public rally. The 
military blamed the deaths on 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight 
other MOSOP activists. 

The military then put Saro- 
t Wiwa and the other eight ac- 
tivists on trial. However, 
Soyinka said the tribunals 
were “tin tribunals hand- 
picked by General Abacha.” 

Soyinka also pointed to wit- 
ness bribery and machine 
gunning of defense council 
chambers. Finally, claiming 
that “continued participation 
would only give a semblance 
of legality to a blatant circus 
spectacle,” the team defend- 
ing the MOSOP activists with- 
drew. 

Due to what Soyinka 
termed as Abacha’s “psychotic 
disposition” the nine innocent 
men were hanged on the eve 
of the 1995 Commonwealth 
Conference in New Zealand, in 
“a deliberate show of con- 
tempt for world opinion”. 

Echoing in the ears of all 
were the last words uttered by 
Ken Saro-Wiwa before being 
led to the scaffold - “Why are 
you people doing this to me? 
What sort of nation is this?” 
To these rhetorical questions, 
Soyinka responded, “Is there 
a Nigerian living today who 
has not asked himself this 



question?” veloping world, Alterna- 

Soyinka’s message to the tives is dedicated to pub- 
international community was lie education and coordi- 
a call to arms. He condemned nation of various NGOs. 
the Commonwealth nations Their current initia- 
for taking a soft stance against tives include publishing a 
the Abacha regime. The Com- newsletter on Nigeria and 
monwealth’s response to the participating in the boy- 
killing was to shorten cott of Shell Oil. This was 
Abacha’s three year term by launched by the Group for 
one year. For Soyinka, this is Research and Initiative for 
no more than a “slap on the the Liberation of Africa 
wrist”. (GR1LA). 

Instead of these “wait and The group had also or- 
see policies,” Soyinka called ganised a workshop for 
on the international commu- NGO’s on the same day 
nity to impose strict sanctions as the conference but 
against the military regime were disappointed with 
until a “swift and positive re- the turnout. In fact, or- 
turn to democracy in Nigeria” ganisations like Oxfam 
is attained. Québec and Develop- 

He warned that the 19 other ment and Peace did not 
political prisoners are des- participate. “We have 
tined to meet a fate similar to seen some disinterest 
Saro-Wiwa if the world contin- from other NGO’s” said 
ues to “shuffle their feet.” Lambert. 

Soyinka asked, “Does a sus- Speculation on the Ca- 
tained diplomatic offensive nadian government’s in- 
really cost that much?" terest in the Nigerian situ- 

The conference, was organ- ation was also raised, 
ised by McGill’s Centre for De- Former Canadian Minister 
veloping Area Studies in con- of External Affairs, Flora 
junction with Alternatives, a MacDonald was scheduled 
Montreal-based human rights to speak alongside 
group. Soyinka about the Corn- 

Conceived two years ago monwealth’s Human 
through the amalgamation of Rights Initiative Mission to 
three smaller groups focused Nigeria, but she canceled 
on different areas of the de- at the last minute. 




RECOGNISING RELIGION AT MCGILL 



Grushcow pushes for Holy Days Policy 

Lisa Grushcow, Students’ So- drawn up by the registrar be- ances for a wide range of reli- both sides," she said, 
ciety vp university affairs, be- fore the beginning of the aca- gious faiths, Grushcow notes She notes, however, that 
lieves in giving some sub- demie year. Such a calendar that respect for holy days is any abuse of this respect 
stance to McGill’s policy of not could then serve as a reference neither consistent nor wide- would be subject to university 
discriminating on the basis of for professors and other uni- spread. regulations. She points to Ar- 

religion. With this belief in versity officials when setting “I’ve seen the need,” she tide 10b of the Student Rights 
mind, Grushcow has formu- course schedules or making said. “Professors tell them and Responsibilities Hand- 
lated a “Holy Days Policy” that allowances for individual stu- [students] that such-and-such book which states that “no stu- 
she hopes to present to Sen- dents. a religion isn’t recognised in dent shall knowingly defraud 

ate by the end of February. The question, then, sur- the University, ‘so you’ll just or abuse the trust of any Uni- 
Grushcow hopes that the rounds which religious groups have to make do’.” versity office, facility, or serv- 

policy will provide a recourse would fall under the scope of “It just seems very com- ice.” 
for students in situations this policy. At the moment, mon-sensical that we have Moreover, such a policy 

when class attendance, assign- Grushcow is working from a some basis for treatment,” she would provide students from 
ments or examinations are in list of the religions whose mar- added, pointing to the strik- smaller religious communities 
conflict with days of religious riage contracts are recognised ing inconsistency one semes- with an established avenue for 
observance. by the Canadian provincial ter when a Greek exam was recourse in the event of con- 

“You shouldn’t be penalised governments. held on the day of Greek flict with a professor or teach- 

for your absence on your holi- While there has been talk of Easter. ing assistant, 

days,” she commented, noting paring down this list, Grushcow also believes that “At the end of the day,” 
that the report of the Grushcow emphasises that the a Holy Days Policy, in making Grushcow pointed out, “all 
ombudsperson had stated the policy does not seek to exclude information readily available policies are only pieces of pa- 
need for such a policy in the or alienate any religious com- to the university community, per. But they are pieces of pa- 
P ast - f munity. “The point is to be would help prevent misrepre- per you can appeal to.” 

Grushcow’s proposal rec- inclusive,” she said. sentation of religious observ- - Kathleen Frcderickson, with 

ommends the creation of a While some professors are ance by students. “The additional reporting by 

multi-faith calendar, to be already open to making allow- premise is one of goodwill on Jacqueline Reis 
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When was the last time that 
you opened up a bin in your 
kitchen and saw worms? If you 
haven’t had that experience 
yet, then you obviously don’t 
own an indoor worm 
composter. It may sound like 
something that only die-hard 
environmentalists would own, 
but there are actually a lot of 
students who have one. The 
reason for this is that 
vermicomposting, or worm 
composting, is clean, easy, 
cheap and, most of all, tre- 
mendously effective. 

Vermicomposting is a 
method of accelerating the 
natural breakdown of organic 
waste by using red worms. The 
worms ingest decomposing 
matter, creating a fine black 
granular compost called “cast- 
ings”. These castings repre- 
sent a fraction of the weight 
and volume of the original 
waste. Alan Smith, an experi- 
enced composter, says about 
composting, “I live with two 
other roommates in an apart- 
ment. Before we got a 
composter we’d throw out al- 
most a bag of garbage per day. 
That was a year and a half ago. 
Now we average one or two a 
week.” 

What is the point of 
composting in an apartment? 
If it is a natural process, 
doesn’t it also take place in 
landfills? No, hardly at all. In 
a landfill, the same organisms 
that act in a composter exist, 
but, like normal soil, these 
organisms only thrive in the 
most superficial layers of the 
ground. Bacteria and other 
organisms require sufficient 
oxygen which is not present 
far below the surface. In a 
landfill, matter gets buried so 
quickly that the natural proc- 
esses of breakdown are not 



able to occur because of the 
absence of oxygen. People 
have gone to landfills and 
pulled out 80 year old news- 
papers that could still be read. 

What can be decomposed in 
a worm composter? The list is 
nearly exhaustive: bread, cof- 
fee grounds and filter, egg 
shells, fruits, grains, pasta, 
vegetables, peanut hulls, etc. 

There are many myths 
about composting. The first 
and most frequent charge is 
that composters smell. Actu- 
ally, there is barely any smell 
at all. And what about fruit 
flies? Fruit flies are not a prob- 
lem provided that the food is 
buried. Finally, don’t the 
worms ever escape? Rarely. 
Worms like humidity and a 
rich, dark environment. They 
particularly hate light and 
hence will head away from 
rather than towards it. 

A worm composter is sim- 
ple and maintenance free. The 
worms can live in about any 
size bin or container as long 
as it is opaque. They require 
an initial bedding which can 
easily be made up from shred- 
ded newspaper. In addition, a 
few holes have to be placed in 
the container for ventilation 
and drainage. The container 
can be placed just about any- 
where as long as some news- 
paper is kept on the bottom 
to soak up any liquid. 

So what’s the point? Most 
waste is produced by the 
household unit and therefore 
will never be effectively re- 
duced unless intervention oc- 
curs there. 

If you want more informa- 
tion or are interested in ac- 
quiring a vcrmicomposter, 
then please contact Russell at 
289-1805 or 

bxxt@musicb.mcgill.ca 



Russell Unger and Alpesh Patel 

The McGill Daily 

Editorial Board Elections 

THE DATE OF THE ELECTIONS HAVE BEEN 
MOVED FROM FEBRUARY 1 TO THURS- 
DAY FEBRUARY 8 AT 17H. 



THE FOLLOWINC EDITORIAL POSITIONS 
ARE OPEN: 

NEWS EDITORS (2) 

LAYOUT CO-ORDINATOR (1) 

PHOTO EDITOR (1) 

OFFICE CO-ORDINATOR 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS EDITOR 
SCIENCE EDITOR 
SPORTS EDITOR 

FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL 398- 
6784 OR DROP BY THE OFFICE, STUDENT 
UNION ROOM B-03. 



Poets against Poverty 

NDG food depot combines culture and activism 



by Stefanie von Beoczy 

With social cuts and welfare 
reforms being implemented in 
full force, fundraising events 
are becoming a vital source for 
many community service 
groups in Montréal. 

One such group 
is the NDG Com- 
munity Council’s j 
food depot who’s ] 
latest fundraising 
effort is a benefit 
called “Poets 
Against Poverty” 
organised by the 
depot’s Philip 
Amsel. 

The NDG Coun- 
cil formed their 
Food Depot eight 
years ago in an at- 
tempt to fight 
poverty within the 
local and surrounding commu- 
nities. Directed by Michael Kay, 
the group offers a three-day 
supply of food to many low or 
no income families in desper- 
ate need. 

Serving the areas of NDG, 
Montréal Ouest, Ville St. Pierre, 
Westmount and Cote St. Luc, 
the Food Depot sees about 
2 000 people a month ranging 
from students to the elderly, as 



well as many refugees. 

A further group, Info-Depot, 
offers counseling, giving peo- 
ple the necessary support and 
legal aid they may need. 

Though funded by 
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night coffee houses featuring 
local talent. 

“People should be working 
together to fight poverty,” says 
Amsel. 

Commenting that the event 
will be bilingual, he 
6 goes on to say, “We 
shouldn’t be build- 
q ing bridges between 
1 the French and Eng- 
> lish”. 

0 And so, for Amsel, 

1 the bilingual read- 
t ings, by poets such 



2 as Claude Hamelin, 
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Centraide, churches and indi- 
viduals, Amsel points out that 
“the Food Depot is run prima- 
rily by volunteers.” 

Speaking on the “Poets 
against Poverty” benefit, Amsel 
explains that such a cultural 
event is nothing new to the 
Food Depot. He says that the 
depot is a “strong supporter of 
arts within the community,” so 
they have hosted many Friday 



Robert Smith, 
Stephen Schecter, 
Eric Roger and the 
organiser himself, 
will present a mes- 
sage of united sup- 
port within the com- 
munity and hopefully reassert 
the necessity for what Amsel 
considers to be a “solidarity 
between the English and 
French". 

“Poets Against Poverty" will 
be held at Bar Camera, at 2071 
St. Catherine West at 20h on 
Tuesday, January 30, 1996. 
Admission is an item of non- 
perishable food, donations are 
optional 



AIDS A THREAT 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

1998, a total of only $12 mil- 
lion out of the $200 million 
strategy will be spent on Abo- 
riginal programmes from the 
medical services branch. 

Furthermore, various 
Health Canada officials say 
that they have never seen or 
heard of the Royal Commis- 
sion study. Earl Nowgesic, the 
HIV/AIDS specialist for the 
medical services branch — a 
division of Health Canada — 
sits on the government’s abo- 
riginal AIDS committee whose 
mandate is to “ensure a coor- 
dinated and balanced ap- 
proach to aboriginal AIDS is- 
sues.” 

Nowgesic admits that he 
has also never seen the study, 
but says that the government 
has effective programs in 
place. 

Tony Reynolds, the Royal 
Commission’s executive direc- 
tor, says that the study was 
submitted to the Department 
of Indian Affairs, where a liai- 
son officer distributed the in- 
formation among interested 
ministries. 

David Newhouse, the chair 
of native studies at Trent Uni- 
versity, and co-author of the 
study, is upset that the docu- 
ment has sat around for two 
years, with no action being 
taken on the recommenda- 
tions. 

The McGill Daily 



“The recommendations are 
just as relevant today as they 
were two years ago.” said 
Newhouse. "I would hope that 
they use the recommenda- 
tions because of the urgency 
of the situation.” 

Newhouse says that the 
aboriginal communities still 
have insufficient resources to 
deal with the threat of AIDS, 
and that the government 
should provide more funding. 

AFN’s Poitras agrees, and 
says that by the time the funds 
trickle down to the institu- 
tions, most of the money is 
gone. 

Poitras was a co-founder of 
the Feather of Hope Aborigi- 
nal AIDS Prevention Society in 
Alberta, which has become a 
model for other Aboriginal 
AIDS centres in the country. 

The 37 year-old Mikisew 
Aboriginal has worked with 
Aboriginal AIDS patients for 
over five years and says that 
the amount of red- tape she 
has to deal with is extremely 
frustrating. 

Even more frustrating for 
Poitras, is losing many of the 
close friends she has made 
through the centre, to the ter- 
rible illness. 

She describes the virus as a 
“very, very lonely disease,” since 
patients are sometimes shunned 
from their communities. 



She says that the only solu- 
tion to controlling the disease 
is if governments and native 
leaders work together and 
make the issue a priority. 

Part of the problem, Poitras 
says, is that there is some re- 
sistance within the Aboriginal 
communities to deal with the 
issue. i 

The study acknowledges 
that “there may be a fear 
within the Aboriginal commu- 
nity that the collection of data 
on Aboriginal people with 
AIDS will stigmatize Aborigi- 
nal people,” but it says that 
such information is essential 
to mount effective education, 
prevention and care pro- 
grammes. 

The study also notes that 
Aboriginal Peoples are espe- 
cially vulnerable because their 
health is much poorer than 
people within the Canadian 
mainstream. 

Life expectancy for Aborigi- 
nals is 10 years lower than the 
national average, infant mor- 
tality is 60 per cent higher, 
suicide rates are 3-7 times 
higher, and Aboriginals have 
higher rates of other major 
diseases and disorders. 

Reynolds says that infor- 
mation from the study may 
be used in the commission’s 
final report due out in early 
spring. 




CLASSIFIED ADS 



Ads may be placed through the Daily I 
Business Office, Room B-07, | 
Universit 



University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication.) McGill 
Students & Staff (with valid ID): 



$4.55 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, $4.00 per day. Genoral 
Public: $5.70 per day, or $4.85 per 



day for 3 or more consecutive days. 
Extra charges may apply, and prices 
do not include applicable GST (7%) or 
PST (6.5%). Full payment should 
accompany your advertising order and 
may be made in cash or by personal 
cheque (for amounts over $20 only). 
For more information, please visit our 
office or call 398-6790. WE CANNOT 
TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
PHONE. PLEASE CHECK YOUR 
AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Dally assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or 
damages due to errors. Ad will re- 
appear free of charge upon request if 
information is Incorrect due to our 
error. The Daily reserves the right not 
to print any classified ad. 

1 -Housing 

Spacious Renovated 2} for rent in 
NDG cottage close to bus 24, 105, 63 
and Vendôme station, furnished and 
heated, 375$/m. 489-6491/fax 489- 
5019. 



Power Profiles 

Grad. Application Prep. 

CV, personal statement, letters, 
quality work, experienced. 
Call: 847-3687. 

7-For Sale 

For sale- Beg. Chinese by de 

France, beg. Chinese reader part 1 by 
de France, character text for beg. 
Chinese, Chinese character exer. 
book, pract. Chinese reading I & II 
Laughing in Chinese by Wang, 100 sit- 



r Stanley near Sherbrooke—' 

Beautifully renovated - reasonable 
prices. Sfove & fridge. 3) 4j avail- 




able. Reserve now (514) 849-3897 
l or (514) 288-6782. 



2-Movers/Storage 

Moving/Storage. Closed van or 
truck local & long distance. Ott-Tor- 
Van-NY-Fla-7 days, 24 hours, low 
rates. Steve 735-8148. 

3-Help Wanted 



Summer Business: Are you an 

entrepreneur? Great opportunity with 
low start-up cost, management train- 
ing, earn up to S800/week, vehicle 
required, call Greenland Irrigation 1- 
800-361-4074 



Female Models 

Opportunities for all ages and sizes. 
Fashion, TV, print, film. 633-8605. 

Student seeking reliable babysit- 
ter for 8-month-oTd 2-3 mornings a 
week for a couple of hours. Please 
contact: Anne 288-9119. 



5-Word Processing/Typing 



Success to all students. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
résumés, applications, transcription 



of micro-cassettes. Editing of gram- 
mar. 27 yrs. experience. $1.75/D.S.P, 
7 days/week. Campus / Peel / 
Sherbrooke. Paulette / Roxanne 288- 



9638/288-0016. 



Word processing (937-8495) 

Term papers, résumés, forms 
design, correspondence, manu- 
scripts (Laser/Fax/Photocopier) 9:00 
a.m.-6:00p.m.(7 days)(near Atwater) 



editor. Very fast; reasonable rates. 
Laser printer. HVM editing 485- 
9275. 



6-Services Offered 



Experienced editor/proofread- 
er/ writer/tutor. Help with your stu- 
dent papers, theses, manuscripts, 
résumés translation Spanish/French 
/English. Call Marian 765-9804 7 
Days/week 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses (2 for 1) 

• Contact Lenses (from $89) 

• Student Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(corner Guy) 

933-8700 



uations by Wang, 26 tapes for pronun- 
ciation exer. (All new literature at 1/2 
price.) Call 695-3449, 

Stat camera. Itek 540. Good condi- 
tion, maintained by KBR Graphics. 
$2500 or best offer. 398-6790 ask for 
Mark. 

Apple Stylewriter for sale. Like 
new, hardly used. Purchased spring 
95. $200 or best offer. 398-6790 ask 
for Marian or Mark. 

IO-Rides/Tickets 

Concert and Canadiens hockey 
seats for sale. Rod Stewart, AC/DC, 
Cirque de Soleil. Info: 362-9302 Joe. 



1 1-Lost & Found 

Timex watch brown leather band 
lost on snowy ghetto street. Great sen- 
timental value, fleward $100. Call 842- 
0552. (Lome/Milton/Aylmer/Univ.) 



12-Personal 



Lose Weight Now! 

Wanted: 30 people to lose up to 15 lbs. 
In one month. Call Lisa at 933-6495. 



1 3-Lessons/Courses 

Come & Practice your French with 
francophones, Club Half+Half. 465- 

191ZB- 

French-English USA & Canadian 
, teacher for all cultur. origins all lev- 
, els, adapt, to your needs help w/writ- 
' ing papers, etc. Translations. Call 
,933-3984. 

Library Research Problems? 

“Discover Your Library" workshops on 
MUSE, PERUSE, CD-ROM, and 
Internet. See schedule on info McGill 
or call 398-5030. 

14-Notices 

McGILL 

L^T-^NIGHTUNE 
WB 598-6246 

McGill Nightline open 9pm-3am a 
confidential and anonymous line. We 
offer listening, referrals and informa- 
tion. Call at 398-6246 398-MAIN. 

f As a McGill student, you are a) 

member of the Quebec Public 
Interest Research Group (QPIRG) at 
McGill. If you wish to relinquish your 
membership in this organization and 
claim your $3 refund, come to 3647 
University St. 1-5pm Jan 29-Feb 16. 
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CRUISE SHIPS 
HIRING 



Students Needed! 



Earn up to 
$2,000+ per month 
working for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour Companies. 
World Travel (Hawaii, Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). 
Seasonal and Full-Time employment available. No exp. 
necessary. For info call: 

Cruise Employment Services ~ 

(206) 971-3550 ext. C40053 S 



1 994- 1 995 Copyright 



13m [50% OFF 



Canadian Publisher’s 
Retail Price 



THE 

BOOK 

DEPOT 



FAUBOURG 
ST. CATHERINE 



1616 

ST. CATHERINE 
WEST 



TRAVEL ABROAD & WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 

Make up to $25-145 per hour teaching basic conversational English 
abroad. Japan, Taiwan, and South Korea. Positions also available 
in Thailand, China, and Indonesia. Many Employers provide room 
& board plus other benefits. No teaching background or Asian 
languages required. For more information, call one of our 
representatives at International Employment Group : 

INTERNATIONAL (206)971-3570 
EMPLOYMENT v , 
GROUP ext. J40053 





^ McGill Centre for Medicine, Ethics and Law 

? ASTRA LECTURES IN ETHICS 
Professor Witold Rybczynski 

Marlin and Margy Mcycrson Chair in Urbanism 
Research Director of the Wharton Real Estate Center 

...author of New York Times best-seller “Home”... 



“Monuments For An Age Without Heroes?” 

Monday, 29 January 1996 
6:00 p.m. 

Moot Court/Faculty of Law 
New Chancellor Day Hall 
3644 Peel Street 
McGill University 

EVERYONE WELCOME! 

For further information please contact: 

McGill Centre for Medicine. Ethics and Law 
Tel: 514-398-7400 Fax: 514-398-4668 
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CANADA'S 



Paramount Parks national talent search is on, and we're 
looking for experienced singers, dancers, actors, and 
technicians, for the exciting 1996 show season at 
Paramount Canada's Wonderland. 1996 will feature 
contemporary dance and music revues, costume character 
shows and a comedic/improvisational actor program 
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VAUGHAN, ONTARIO 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Saturday, February 3, 1996 


Tuesday, February 6, 1 996 


Sunday, February 4, 1996 


McGill University 


Paramount Canada's Wonderland 


Student Union Ballroom 


The ParomounIThealre 


3480McTavish 


12:00-3:00 Technicians 


1 1 :00-2:00 Technicians 


Characters 


1 1 :00 Actors 


Escorts 


11:30 Singers 


12:00 Actors 


1:30 Dancers 


12:30 Singers 




2:30 Dancers 




For more information write or call: 


PARAMOUNT CANADA'S WONDERLAND ■ 


P.O. Box624 ■ 


Vaughan, Ontario L6A1S6 


(905)832-7454 m 



TM&C1996 Paramount Parks. All Rights R«»erv«d 



Monday, 
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Monday, January 29, 1996 





EVENTS 




MONDAY, JANUARY 29 

• The Debating Union 
weekly meeting and debate, 
550 Sherbrooke St. in rm. 
1175. All welcome. 

• McGill Nightline Aware- 
ness Week begins. This 
anonymous and confiden- 
tial listening, information 
and referral service is open 
18h-3h, 7 days a week. Call 
398-6246. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 30 



• Alternatives in Educa- 
tion Interest Group 
hosts a discussion and brief 
info session, Burnside 426, 
16h30. This week’s discus- 
sion is on the Atlantis 
Project. Info: Maja Groff at 
845-3258. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31 

• Progressive Conservative 
McGill general meeting and 
policy session, Shatner 107 at 
1 8h.. All welcome. Info: Rajesh 
at 288-9037. 



SPRING BREAK 96 




WTTHOVT TRAfcUKXrr AT »ON 



T*A*»*0«TATI0M 



$139 $279 



© High qu»llly hotel a for 7 greet nights. 
© Options I RTT motor coich. 

© Free deck partlaa/actlvltlia 
© Free I.DVDIscount card • 

© Full time on-locstlon staff 
© All taxes & service charges Included. 
For Information & Reservations: 

call Larissa 
at 846-3814 



INTER-CAMPUS PROORAMS 






V 



J 1 ■ - ' 

'Mir , 
•&*?1 MS 



great 

scores... 



© 



<33^ 









great 

skills... 

Kaplan helps you focus 
your test prep studies and 
your confidence, so you can 
get a higher score. 

Call: 287-1896 

get a higher score 

KAPLAN 



• The McGill Legal Activ- 
ist Society presents a con- 
ference for students and 
faculty on "The Future of 
Law Reform in Canada,” 9h- 
17h at the McGill Faculty of 
Law, 3644 Peel St., Moot 
Court. Admission free. 

• The Black Committee of 
Social Workers and The 
Association of Black 
Social Workers presents 
“Celebration," a commemo- 



ration of Black History 
Month. Gospel music, post- 
ers, refreshments and cal- 
endars available, llh30- 
13h, Wilson Hall, 3506 Uni- 
versity Street, Wendy 
Patrick room. 

• Centre for Developing 
Area Studies presents 
Farhad Mazhar, Bangla- 
deshi poet, jounalist and 
former political prisoner on 
"Popular Political move- 
ments in Bangladesh,” llh 



at 3715 Peel, seminar room 
100. Info: 398-3507. 

ONGOING 

Tempus Fugit Carpe 
Diem and This is not the 
Circus are playing at 
lunchtime in Morrice Hall, 
Monday January 29 to Fri- 
day February 2. MWF, 
13h30 andl6h30 and TTh 
14h and 16h. One great 
hour for only a loonie!. Info: 
Tuesday Night Café Theatre 
at 398-6600. 



Access 



IhFo'Tech 



' Introducing 



While quanties last, with this ad. only! 
I All prices are cash, certified cheque or interac! 





Tough on the Road, 
Easy on the Budget 

EPSON COLOUR 
ActionNote 6 60C 

- Fast 4H6DX2-66MHz Processor 

- Large 10.3" Passive Colour Display 
with Built-In Local Bus Video 

- SMB Ram . 340MB HDD . 3.5" FD 

- Type III PCMCIA Slot 

- Built-In Trackball 

$79 per month $2299 



PENTIUM-75 



8Mb RAM, 3.5’ FD, 
850Mb HDD, 1Mb SVGA PCI 
14' SVGA Colour .28mm Nl 
101 Bil. Keyboard, Mini-Tower 

2 Year Parts & Labour Warranty 

$56 p er m onth $1599 





Super Savings!! 
on Hard Drives 

1.6GB HDD.J439 

1M§ 1 f 

850MB HDD... $299 



EPSON 

Stylus Colour Ils 

Award-winning Photo 
Quality Colour Printing 
for the Whole family. 

Print on plain or special paper 
Photo Quality colour in EPSON 

720 DPI mode $299* 

•(After US 30$ MAIL IN REBATE) 

| Stylus Colour II 

- 720 X 720 dpi Quality Colour 

- Windows & MAC Compatible 

- Print on Plain Paper or special 

$549 



Smart Value Colour 
Notebook with Audio 
and Fax/Modem 

EPSON colour 

ActionNote 
895C Colour 

- Fast 4B6DX4-I00MH: Processor 

- Large 10.4" Passive Matrix 
with Built-In 32 Bit VLB 11 den 

- 540MB Hard Drive . 3.5" FD 

- HMB Ram exp. to 24MB 



$109 per month 



$3299 




MJlfiMedia 

System 

4Mb Ram, 3.5' FD, 850Mb HDD 
1Mb SVGA PCI, 14' Col. Monitor Nl 
101 Bil. Keyboard, Mini-Tower 
4X CD-ROM, SB16 Comp. 
& Speakers, 14.4 Fax/Modem Int. 
. 2 Year Warranty 

Y I 4# X $53 per month 




Formatted 
Disks 

3.5" HD, 1.44Mb 

3»15 



(TV 1120 DeMalsonneuve West, Corner Stanley 
(514) 288 - 6000 / Fax (514) 288 - 7800 
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